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CONSTANT AND INVIOLABLE 


N a previous issue, we have expressed, although not in that complete 
form which our space prevents, certain ideas on criticism. These, 
we cheerfully admit, are not accepted either in whole or in part by many 
who occupy critical chairs. At the same time they are the ones which 
control the policy of this magazine and determine all that are included 
in and excluded from its pages. Hence it is important that they should 
be understood at least by those who essay to write for SPIRIT. 

One of the cardinal precepts of our ideas about criticism is that it 
cannot be a thing amenable to every wind that blows. A critic might 
be compared to the referee of a game—he knows the rules and no mat- 
ter how expert players may be the referee’s first consideration is with 
their observance of the rules. But if the referee does not know the rules 
he cannot logically fulfil his réle. Even less can he fill his proper duties 
if he allows each player to make his own rules, or if he himself changes 
the rules from minute to minute. If the game itself is not to be thrown 
into the most complete confusion, the referee must keep the rules fixed 
and be equally impartial in his application of them. The analogy is, of 
course, not perfect but it is sufficiently applicable to the critic’s approach 
to a fine art to justify its use, for certainly the critic of poetry must 
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know what the constant norms of that art are and he must be able to 
apply them impartially and justly to all that comes under his survey. 

Very much of the confusion which today affects those writing, 
publishing and reading modern poetry lies in the fact that too many 
have succumbed to the idea of shifting norms. A poet, we are told, must 
be judged on the basis of any number of factors. Intention, for in- 
stance, isone. Thus if the poet sets out to write a sociological document, 
her product must be judged solely on how she succeeds with that docu- 
ment as sociological. The critic, then, must not ask—a position which 
we consider nonsensical—if poetry itself is the proper medium for a 
treatise on sociology. Poetry, of course, can be sociological but it must 
be other important things before it is that. And there must be, to 
justify the use of poetry rather than of prose, some adequate poetic rea- 
son why sociology is employed as a poem’s subject. The poet in his time 
may play many parts—he may be the philosopher, the musician, the 
prophet, the sociologist; but he must first and last be the poet. And 
when the critic comes to appraise his work, the first duty lies in deter- 
mining if primarily the poet has fulfiled his function as a poet. Nor is 
the matter one which can be judged relatively—the moment a man aims 
to write poetry, the poetic purpose becomes dominant in the final ap- 
praisal. If poetry is the summit of the Matterhorn, it is no answer to 
say that the poet only intends to reach the crest of a knoll. 

Hence the logical critic will make himself immune to the subtleties 
as well as the blatancies of propaganda. He cannot afford in this regard 
to allow his personal predilections to play a part. That many do is evi- 
dent when publications of both the right and left wing are examined, 
for certainly the editor must stand in the position of a critic. And it is 
a toss-up which wing’s publications become the more lax in their inclu- 
sion of work which satisfies their ideology but does not meet the true 
requirements of poetry. Nor are we, intent on the publication of poetry 
written in the tradition of Catholic art and philosophy, blind to the 
fact that many magazines devoted to Catholic letters offend as seriously 
in the application of correct poetic norms as the most rabid editor of 
a proletarian magazine. They too often inquire first how verse may 
promote devotion or edification, and only incidentally, if at all, how 
true it may be to the essentials. For this reason the majority of work 
called poetry in these journals is at best only good verse and at worst 
exceedingly poor doggerel. One may be pessimistic or optimistic about 
the situation. It remains an unassailable fact that no improvement 
can be had until the editor and the critic realize, and act on that realiza- 
tion, that the principles of a fine art are constant and inviolable. 
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CHRISTMAS CRIB—1937 


Once again you may come and behold her, this night of Star-shining, 
You may kneel where she loves, where she sighs; 

See? Here she has found a still place in the shadows. 

Come close, Christian. Look in her eyes. 


For all time has been leveled, and even our twentieth century 
Is now nothing, is folded and furled 

Before this fair crowning of woman, the ending 

Of all of the roads in the world. 


Will you yearn for great books when within her young arms is all Knowl- 
edge? 

Will you reach for high triumph and gold? 

The loves of great men are but dead twisted candles 

To hers that can never grow cold. 


O young Maiden, look up and behold not strange shepherds bewildered 
By a Star they do not understand— 

No Bethlehem dwellers, no wise men, no princes 

Who hail from an Orient land— 


But instead just we poor men, we workers, we humble of humble, 
With our young ones to rear and to raise; 

We Christians of village and city with question 

Surrounding our nights and our days. 


For our hearts are afraid, are unsteady; we feel the winds blowing 
Of a storm wherein Love shall meet Hate. 

The serpent in scarlet is massed on our doorstep 

And Herod has knocked on the gate. 


And our brothers are young, they are tender, and know not of exile. 
Watch us, Maiden, who fled from steeled might. 
For Egypt is far and we have not your angel 
To warn us, to lead us tonight. 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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NEIGHBORS 


My nearest country neighbor 
Lived down the road a mile, 
And yet the length was shortened 
By such a gracious smile. 
A glass of rosy jelly 
Sweet peaches in a jar, 
Why is it in the country 
A mile is not so far? 
My nearest city neighbor 
Is just beyond my door, 
Why is the distance stretching 
Into a mile or more? 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


TO THE STARS ON ALL SOULS’ NIGHT 


Stars, with what rumors of our intricate earth 
Do you confound the citizens of light? 
Mistake not this confusion. Clear and plain 
Recount our honest story in the skies: 


Tell Hakluyt that we still make voyages 
East to the orient, south to the pole, 

In silver ships that leap the mist and rain 
To plunge into the sun’s unblinking stare— 
(Old cynic, is he never to be surprised? ) 


Tell Benvenuto that we conjure beauty 

Less with skilled hands than he, lifting the tools 
An old need shapes to fleeting purposes. 

Tell Ridley we are sorry for his burns, 

And tall St. Joan for hers. They shame us now. 
Show them how clumsily we falter still 

Upon a cloudy and uncertain quest— 

With something of the mercy that they dreamed. 


Darkly and slowly do we march toward morning; 
Report it to the fathers of our thirst. 





FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 








PARADOXICAL SEAL 


Upon the heart love sets a seal 
With strength of stone or tempered steel, 


More constant than the ageless sea, 
Enduring as eternity; 


Yet in the end, there is this matter: 
Love is a seal one word can shatter. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


NIGHT PRAYER 


Dear Lord, I’ve tried all day to please You, 
but while my eyes had light to see 
by the burning of the sun 
there was no virtue in my moiling, 
and for all my busy labor, now I lie here 
empty-handed, weary. 
Yet this day has not been wasted 
nor its hours vain, 
for, Jesus, here at last I give You perfect service. 
That which I could not do 
in the clear light of the sun and of a conscious mind 
is smoothly done here in the night 
when I know it not. 
For now I bid my heart be faithful 
and its every beat rings true to You, 
nor is there any law 
by which it does that which it wills not. 
Now have I lost all pride 
and care for outward show 
and am become in truth a child with tousled hair. 
Now, Lord, at last my eyes have done with foolish longing, 
and my lips with falsehood; 
my hands with vain contriving, 
and my feet are still. 
JOACHIM SMET, O. CARM. 
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BESIDE LILIA DEAD 


















Of quiet things, of things at rest, 
A dead child is the quietest. 


Frozen rivers never stir, 
But a little dead child is quieter. 


No praying hands of fine clay molded 
Are half so calm as her small hands, folded. 


No ringlet chiseled by ancient Greek 
Is still as the curl beside her cheek. 


And nothing was ever so motionless 
As the pale blue bows on her new white dress. 
SISTER MARY CATHARINE. 


NOVENA 


This is the mystic nine-month prayer 
That voices Woman’s ardent care: 


Frail Woman on whose soul He laid 
This burden, knowing man afraid! 


With non sum dignus to her breast 
The Word she heeds, as sinner blest, 


Aware the fruit thereof is good, 
His fiat: sentient flesh and blood. 


Renunciation, sweet to Him, 
Exalteth her to Seraphim. 


So cometh she, despite of flaw, 
Co-worker with Eternal Law; 


In shadow born, yet fit to light 
A pathway for the Infinite! 
FRANCIS S. POUNDS. 








SACRIFICE DENIED 


I stole the silver from the pulsing stars, 
And the bright gold from wheat. 
Then, twisting seven links, I made a chain 
And bound your hands and feet. 
I broke a sunray into kindling twigs, 
And heaped them to a pyre— 
But, when I struck the match, I knelt to pray— 
And could not light the fire! 
ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 


THE NUPTIALS 


Soft as the dawn with the day, 

And the dusk with the night, 

Were her steps, and the look in her face— 
Her meekness: her might! 


Clear as the song of the thrush 

In the terebinth tree, 

Were the words of her virgin-voice, 
Wafted to me. 


The south-wind stirring the corn 
In a valley-land, 

Was the tender turn of her head, 
The touch of her hand. 


Never was full-fruited grape, 
On the low-hanging vine, 
Richer with tang of new life, 
Than her lips on mine. 


And the summer listened with awe, 
As our hearts hushed long, 
Hearing the bethrothal-notes 
Of our nuptial-song. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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BREAD OF DREAMS 


Unless I break the bread of dreams with them 

I shall be weak as one who has not fed. 

The spirit’s muscle and the nerves that stem 

From cell to cell cry out for saving bread 

Even as I feed them buried melody 

And film of thought half-born; and the free strength 
Of singers will not ever come to me 

Until I loose the vision’s splendid length. 


For old unrest from waters rich with night 

And the sad leaning toward strange music, they 

Will not be wholly mine, nor will the light 

Of fountains that in cloud-hung gardens play. 

Nothing is mine, nothing the power it seems 

Until I break with men the bread of dreams. 
EDWARD SEIFERT. 


MORNING WALK 


This is the daughter of David’s house, 

By the thin green wheat and the budding boughs 
Without a path and without a fear, 

Singing for joy of the bright young year. 


Under the spread of the April sky, 

Across the dust where the turtles lie, 

With firm white foot and strong young knee, 
Over the grass of Galilee. 


The green new world is a single note 

Struck as a song within her throat, 

For the hills are grass and the sky is low 

For her feet to tread and her hand to know. 


She walks in the stream of the early sun 
And the darker pattern is not begun; 
She feels the flowers beneath her feet 
And night is far and the wind is sweet. 
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We know this woman in other days, 

We have heard her step on the savage ways 
When sound rose high and the sun poured down 
On strange fulfilment and stranger crown. 





We have marked her breath held fast and still 
And her gaze gone out to the little hill 

In the warm, hushed night, as she strained to see 
The tops of the trees of Gethsemane. 


We know the chill at the heart of hell 
When she looked on the face of Gabriel 
And the clear noon trembled and fell apart 
In the terrible joy of her shaken heart. 


We know the hope that her hands enclose, 
The perfumed splendor of Dante’s rose, 
We know the lamp in the golden tower, 
The spear and shield in the desperate hour. 


But here where the shining palm-fronds curl 
Walks in the morning a straight swift girl, 
Sure on the slope where the sheep are white, 
Singing for joy of the April light. 

JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 


TO A POET, TWENTY YEARS OLD 


No, it is not that you can turn 
Flame of a leaf and watch it burn, 
That you have eyes to see a fawn 
Steal through the era of a dawn, 
Or that you open up the book 
(Through which the years so vainly look) 
With ease at that elusive page 
Where pictures of the Golden Age 
Show the new flags and stranger fashions 
Crusade like music through the passions— 
It is not these that make us care, 
It is that hope, that hope is there 
To find you rare and keep you fair. 
OSCAR WILLIAMS. 
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COMPENSATION 


It has been worth the watching and the pain 

Of sharing suffering I can but guess, 

To know how joy fills up your heart again 

And feel my own respond with happiness, 

To see your sudden smile of glad surprise 

And all the light of morning in your eyes. 
MARGARET KEANE. 


NEW WORLD 


You and I and the moon together 

Ranging far on a windy tether, 

How many seas we have ridden out! 

How many fears we have put to rout! 

We have ridden hard, we have ridden long, 
Bay and sorrel and brave white song. 


The hills bent down to give us shelter 

The day we came, in a bloody welter, 

Crazed with pain, and the pack at our heels. 

We learned together how death’s hand feels. 

But the trees came down, and the brambles parted, 
And we heard the pack go back where it started. 


Here in the shadowy chaparral 

With the forest behind us like a wall, 
The woodland’s river, running clear, 
Has washed away the taste of fear. 
This is our world, and we shall stay 
Till Jericho falls on judgment day. 


When sorrel and bay are under the sod 

And we are where the violets nod, 

The wood will hear with a pleased, shy wonder 

The sound of racing horses’ thunder. 

The voice of our love and the joy of our laughter 

Will live in this glen through all hereafter. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 











SEPARATION 


Sleep could not hold me in its dark shadow. 

I reached out by my side but you were not there 

To soothe the bitter sting of my longing 

I sought in your garden some memory of you. 

The cold winds swept down from the mountains 

To torment the shivering trees 

As my yearning makes shreds of my thoughts. 

The water-clocks measure time with my tears 

Because your love was as brief as the dawn 

And as frail as the dew on your door-step. 
EDITH TATUM. 


SMALL THINGS 


Small things first: there must always be, 
The seed, the shoot, and then the tree; 
The warp and woof before the cloth, 

The chrysalis, and then the moth; 

The Thought, and the Eternal Plan, 

The grain of dust, the Breath, the man; 
And the voice of life itself which sings 

A’ melody of tiny things. 


Yet here is a sadness ages-wise: 

That smallness triumphs where greatness lies; 

That a word can swiftly tear apart, 

The loving tendrils of the heart, 

And the thready roots of the pine crack 

The rocky hilltop’s ancient back; 

That a quiver and a noiseless breath, 

Should bridge the space from life to death; 

That the pulse of living should swell and fall, 

In cycles integral and small; 

Until the rhythm of earth is past, 

And a throb and a mote be first and last. 
CATHERINE LE MASTER ECKRICH. 
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A SONG FOR GOD—WATER LILY 
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You are the sourceless waters, 
I am a trembling seed— 
Yours is the single Essence, 
Mine is the single need. 


A limpid well to my spirit; 
Infinitude at the crest— 

I am the folded lotus 
Awakening against Your breast. 


Dew for the opening petals, 
Wine where the waters part— 
I am the eager blossom 
Chaliced upon Your heart. 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 


SONG OF THE EXiLE 


I who was exiled from these cherished hills 

Where the tranquil paths of morning run 

To meet the shadowed glen, 

Was selfishly content when Winter locked 

This garrulous brook behind a silent door, 

Nor bowed to the false promise of the mid-day sun. 

I said: While I am absent let no warm sap flow, 

No red wing gayly soar 

Above the banks of yellowed snow. 

Let April wait until I come 

To loose the fragrant stem from frost, 

The iridescent leaf, 

To bathe with lustrous dew the white limbs of the birch, 
Companioned in their airy graves with wind-tossed 
Thistle-down and remnant sheaf. 

I said: The winds are free, 

But let Pomona and her maidens wait to claim 

The orchard lately haunted by the fox, 

To hang new peaches on the tree, 

To prison light within the apple’s green circumference. 


MOTIF 








I did endure the Winter in this heart, 
That desert of remembrance and desire, 
Only because I knew there were but ghosts of beauty here, 
No single ember of last summer’s fire. 
Nor did I then forget 
To pray that there be granted me 
No less of mercy than the violet, 
Lest I sleep through a darker Night 
Than any Winter bred 
Forever exiled from this cherry tree 
Now robed in bridal white. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


NIGHT WIND 


Though calm eyes startle as with flame 
Bellows breathe on at the cry 

Of the night wind going by 

Bearing terror and no name. 


Let the taut heart listen, close 
On the knowledge this is fear 
Not of wind. Oh piteous hear 
How the hunted creature goes 


Swift with instinct of survival, 
Shrewd with hope of all things living 
On this land once and still giving 
Battle to a better rival. 


Hear him eager in his pain 
Delving earth and sea to burrow 
As a driven mole will furrow— 
Through to open flight again: 


What there is behind him, fear it, 
Not the wind and his sick spirit. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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APPEAL TO THE WEAK 


Because you trust me, I am bound and tied; 
Because you love me, I must toil for you, 

Must clasp, consoling, the frail hands you stretch 
Forth to my pity—or, repentant, rue. 


Oh, love me less! that thus I need not fail 

My heart-held dreams; withdrawn from me your eyes 
Of wistful faith, that haunt my brief release— 

Of yearning hope which begs new sacrifice. 


The love strength shares is tonic toward my aims, 

The trust strength yields endues my path with light; 

But stronger than the strong, ye weak who cling, 

In mercy, pray, forego your conquering might! 
THEODORA BATES COGSWELL. 


TREASURE CHEST 


Well an ancient altar cloth— 
Bearing God’s blood stain— 
Scarves the chest of sandalwood 
He brought to me from Spain. 


“Lay your treasure in,” he laughed 
Lightly as waves that bind him 

In coral cells of silence where 

Love can never find him. 


I could never shape the words 
That would rightly tell 
What was shut within it when 


The lid shrieking fell. 


I shall not explore the lock 
Lest its slender hasp 
At my trembling finger’s touch 
Should become an asp. 
IRENE WILDE. 











THE BELL BRANCH 


A bell branch stirred 
Where we stood alone 
In the shade of a wood. 
And I heard how its tone 
Filled all space everywhere— 
All the dark underground, 
Overhead all the air... 
I afraid 
Hid myself in the shade 
(But a spark pierced the dark), 
Stopped my ears with new fears 
(Yet the Sound closed me round). 
And I scanned 
What was shaking 
The tree for life’s waking. 
It was your hand. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


MAKING FRIENDS 


Be very still: 

The spotted calf 

Against her will 

Is drawn to you who must not laugh 
When with her shy moist lips she tickles 
Your outspread palm, unused to prickles 
As she is used (I’ve seen her feed 

On bramble vine and never bleed). 


And do not move! 
The soft grey muzzle 
Has yet to prove 
That you are harmless. Let her nuzzle 
Your fingers, making up her mind 
(Timid and young) that you are kind... 
Her little tongue, for your reward, 
Rougher than an emery board. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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THE FARING RESUMED 


My crunching plow at last must rest 
When close of day is nigh; 

Then, homeward bound, I glance to where 
The plow and furrows lie. 


The mouldboard, burnished mirror-like, 
Is faced the other way: 

There is no surface quick to catch 
The tints of dying day. 


But coulters have two burnished sides— 
And so, as shadows throng, 
I see a silver circle leave 
The plow and roll along. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


PLEDGE TO MIRIAM 


For a crystal wing 

To lighten my feet, 
I give you a heart 
And a dull pulse beat. 


For a lightning flame 
‘To burnish the way, 
I give you, beloved, 
My every day. 


I'll sing a soft song 
For a trumpet note; 
Weak are my words; 
A wind is your throat! 


And for all of these 
I shall make a pledge, 
Around you and me 


Shall be hilled a hedge. 
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I shall hill a hedge 
For a wing and flame; 
I shall make a pledge 
To carry your name 


To carry your name 
In a heart that held all 
But knows only now 
A clarion call. 
J. H. SCHARPER. 


AUTUMN PASSES 


I saw her resting on the hill, 

With faded blossoms at her feet; 
Her laughter gone, and weary, still, 
Her dreamy, wistful eyes were sweet. 


A cool wind blew against her face 
And chilled the soft speech in her mouth; 
In vain she turned and tried to trace 
One gentle, warm breath from the South. 
JOHN P. BARTON. 


A LEAF FELL TAMELY 


Many words to my tongue came crowding: 
Some were shy, some debonair, 

Others were bleak as rain-pelted morning, 
Some had the grace of maidenhair. 


I could not utter them at parting; 

I tried to choose the word to say. 

My thoughts were orderly, though smarting, 
My trembling lips would not obey. 


I wished a token for your keeping— 
As proof of love, some small last word; 
But as I faltered, a leaf descending 
Fell lamely like a wounded bird. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 
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LAST INCIDENT 


In coma now— 

With no apparent breath, 
Well on her way 

To keep the faith with death, 


Past need of food, 

Past knowledge of caress, 
She seemed to lie 

In awful loneliness. 


But when one stroked her hand 
In comforting, 
Her fingers closed 
To keep her wedding ring. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


REVELATION 


You did not know at first 

That cruel piercing 

Of palms outstretched to do your neighbor good 
Was any sign of ultimate resembling 

The Man Whom soldiers nailed 

To rough-hewn wood. 


You did not know that thirst 

For peace and justice, 

That hunger for the soul’s sweet, sating food, 
Was tracing on your life the mystic likeness 
Of One Whose drink was gall 

Upon His rood. 


But when your heart was pierced, 

As was that Other’s, 

So that there came red drops of living blood, 
You saw the tree of Him Who was the Flower, 
And knew that of its seed 

You were the bud. 


SISTER MARY PAULINE, G.N.S.H. 
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EXMOOR 


Strike your cymbals, dawn, over the plum and fennel! 
Unearthly water-lilies, look to the day! 

Morning, leap like a hound loosed from its kennel! 
The Romans marched this way. 


Coast, bee, from blackberry vine to gorse. 
Winter will strip the heath of bloom and sweet. 
Only the root shall weather a season’s course, 
Only the root remember the tread of feet. 

LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 


A WOMAN TOO MUCH LOVED 


She was a woman too much loved. 

Always, between her and all pain, all care, 
Stood some strong man. If she reached forth 
Pale, slender fingers unto life, 

Ever a firmer hand met hers, and folded it 
Upon her shallow breast again. 

So she remained a child, but not possessed 

Of childhood’s charm—its power to grow. 


Much was she like some costly collie dog 
Which, for its beauty, may not go 

With weary feet and panting breath, 

But jubilant heart, 

Afar through field and thicket, moor and wood, 
To do great deeds of shepherding; 

But restless in its pen, lies down at length 

To snap at flies. 


Denied a woman’s rightful load 
Of service, care, self-sacrifice— 
Borne lightly by a soul grown strong— 
She heaped up little sorrows, petty griefs, 
Nuances of vague pain, 
And smothered, in the end, 
Beneath a load of straw. 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 
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FAR OFF THINGS 


The eyes grow grave that rest on distant sails, 

A soaring gull, a sunset cloud, a star; 

A certain sadness haloes far off things, 

However bright and beautiful they are. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


MORNING 


Bright swords of light between the trees 
Are shining on the grass. 
Like left blades on a battle field 


Where armies pass— 


Each blade beside a Shadow 
That moves a little—slow— 
But nothing human ever knows 
Where shadows go— 
ELEANOR BRENNAN PLUMMER. 


WINTER REVERY 


This is enchanted ground, 
Where without sound 
A quick heart beat 
Stirs to the silent withdrawal 
Of the sun’s heat. 
The garden of the earth 
Puts forth her blossoms for the winter hour. . . 
The red holly, 
The stripped and delicate branch, 
The subtle mirth of frozen rivers. 
Here are the last leaves burning, 
And the sun glass, turning, 
Reveals the secret, 
The enchanted earth. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 














‘‘ALL THINGS ARE PASSING’’ 


I say: Ah lovely rose! 

Before the final word 

Is spoken and heard 

A petal of the rose 

Trembles and breaks and blows. 


Ah love of loves at last! 

I even in the press 

Of mouth on mouth confess— 
Beloved best and last!— 

The awaited hour is past. 


And I amid the grass 
Stand ankle-deep in June, 
When suddenly, soon, 
A blight is on the grass. 
And I, I also, pass. 
RUTH MOTZ. 


APPLES OF GOLD 


Words fitly spoken are as apples of gold in a basket of silver.— 
The Bible. 


Sweet-echoed speech we would indeed employ 

To tell what in the throat and breast must lie, 
But apples of such gold without alloy 

Grow only in the orchards of the sky; 

So we will silent be, nor let the tongue 

Twist much bright silver from these tinkling themes, 
Knowing a song that must remain unsung 

Whose substance is the core of all our dreams: 
Though words indeed beyond all whispered breath 
Make shimmering music on the startled air, 

Their blinding radiance is but a sheath 

To cloak the brighter silence waiting there: 


Only the soul, inscrutable and proud 
Holds the last truth it may not speak aloud. 
KATHARINE KENNEDY. 
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SOME EXCESS BAGGAGE 


By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


pensar speaking the term “modern poetry” should apply to all 
poetry being written at the present time but, quite obviously in the 
majority of cases, the meaning is not so all inclusive. Indeed one would 
be on shifting ground when it comes to adducing a concrete and pre- 
cise definition of modern. For to different people it means very differ- 
ent things. If the most extreme moderns were heeded, modern poetry 
might be defined as that which has made a clean break with the past. 
From it they have nothing to learn and traditionalists in poetry are those 
who assert to the contrary. Were the traditionalists, on the other hand, 
to proclaim that the lessons of the past must be rigorously applied and 
nothing learned from the present than the two-groups might be more 
positively and antagonistically arrayed the one against the other. 

However, if the extreme moderns are irreconcilable to the past, 
the traditionalists of today do not adopt such an exclusive attitude toward 
the present. They do adopt a much more open mind; they are willing to 
examine the results of the moderns, to accept and to reject, and to merge 
what has been accepted into that broad stream which has flowed out of 
the past into today. They are willing to do and have done more: they 
have reéxamined their own position in the light of essentials and have rid 
themselves of very much excess baggage which poetry formerly carried. 
Thus even the most radical forms in the field serve some useful purpose, 
even if that purpose only acts to promote a reéxamination of the tradi- 
tionalist position and a reassertion of the undeviating soundness of that 
position. 

It may be pertinent, then, to inquire into some of the lessons which 
have been learned and put into application during the past several dec- 
ades which have witnessed the current revolution in poetry. It should 
be apparent, however, that these lessons deal with the non-essentials: 
poetry, as a fine art, has immutably norms and if the norms are changed 
then a different product results. 

Language is one of the first that may be listed. The modern tradi- 
tionalist has learned from his own times the value of simplicity. He 
has become as much opposed to the artificial in language as any other 
writing today. The merely pretty, the “purple” word, the over elabo- 
rate phrasing, he has also discarded. The language of poetry does not 
depend on mannerisms which great poetry of the past has made famil- 
iar. Today it bears a much closer approximation to current speech, 
without subscribing to every passing whim of colloquialisms or slang, 
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than a deliberate use of words and phrases which are solely poetic. It 
turns its back on the cliché, the inevitable adjective and the familiar 
simile. At the same time, the traditionalist, alert to learn what he can 
from the present, is not deceived into over-simplification. He is as op- 
posed to forms which employ simple language in artificial forms. 

A new lesson has been learned in regard to fancy. Fancy is a 
legitimate and fine play of the imagination but today it has been largely 
brought into more reasonable confines. The use of personification can 
be cited as an example. When the poet writes a soliloquy of a frog, a 
dynamo or a camelia he implicitly personifies these objects and the per- 
sonification is in itself based on fancy. Yet when the reader approaches 
such fancy in a rational examination, he must discard the fancy—in 
light of his reason and knowledge the soliloquy is not possible to such 
things. It is the poet’s end, then, not to ask his reader to forego his 
reason but to accept the fancy despite that reason, just as the child ac- 
cepts the fairy story and as the adult accepts Ariel and Caliban. But he 
must not strain credulity too far, he must not employ fancy which has 
coursed so long in set grooves that these have become outworn. Very 
much of that outwearing has happened, the traditionalist himself has 
realized. For instance, the pageant that is based repeatedly on the idea 
of the spirit of this and that concrete and abstract idea has been so over- 
played that the obstacles to its successful employment in modern poetry 
written in any vein have become almost insurmountable. Thus the 
poem which asserts “I am the spirit of dew” must bow to time and 
take its place in a poetic limbo, unless it is handled with something little 
short of rare genius. 

Personification, then, is an element which, however free the poets of 
other centuries were with it, must be used with judiciousness today. 
Even readers of poetry are inclined to be a little bit more realistic than 
that former class which was willing to accept the pathetic fallacy—the 
personification, for instance, of a tree in such terms that the lopping 
off of one of its branches is identified with a similar mutilation of a 
human. It can be noted, however, that such a fallacy, while it may have 
affected the essentials of a poem, can be eliminated without altering the 
significance of poetic norms. It was a fallacy two hundred years ago, 
is one today, and will be one two hundred years hence. One age has 
simply condoned it, whereas another refuses to do so. 

The necessity for circumspection in regard to the use of simile can 
also be noted in the present-day picture. The poem, and particularly 
the sonnet, which begins with a formal and long protracted simile, smacks 
more of past poetic styles than those of the present. There is a reason 
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for this, since today poetry’s tendency is to be concise in the expression 
of idea. A simile, because it sets up a parallel to explain an idea, actually 
stands as a buttress but even buttresses can be unnecessary and exces- 
sive. Perhaps of all the figures of speech which poetry so generously 
employs, the simile has been the most used, and advisedly so. Yet—the 
calculation can be left to a mathematician—there is a limit to possible 
similes and the danger today is one of triteness. Unless the image is a 
fresh one, the present-day poet should better learn to avoid even the 
briefest of similes. 

Freshness of expression and approach, of course, is typical of the 
best in poetry being written today. And both the student of poetry 
and those who attempt to follow the art must devote considerable study 
along that line. Complete originality of basic theme is almost an im- 
possibility and, in consequence, the poet’s success is frequently deter- 
mined by the freshness of his treatment of a theme as old as love and 
sorrow. And to attain such freshness, the poet of the twentieth cen- 
tury should be thoroughly awake to seize upon not everything that our 
century produces but the best that it offers. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper Brothers. $2.00. 

Readers who detected in Miss Millay’s “Wine From These Grapes” 
a departure from the predominantly lyrical qualities of her earlier 
work will find that she has continued along this path in “Conversation 
at Midnight.” This strange book, which sets forth the conversation of a 
representative group of men—capitalist, artist, writer, communist, 
young business man, liberal agnostic and a rather shadowy Catholic 
priest—is obviously designed to indicate the clash of opinion and of 
emotional attitudes which adumbrate the mightier conflicts going on in 
the modern world today. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the book be called poetry. 
Although it catches to a certain extent the rhythms of contemporary 
speech, it is deliberately clever and rhetorical rather than deeply emo- 
tional. The situation posed by the author calls for attitudes and speeches, 
diatribes and whimsical answers instead of eloquence. At times the lan- 
guage echoes the rapid wit of Dorothy Parker and Ogden Nash, at 
other times it strains after the brawny, open-at-the-neck equality of 
Paul Engle and the younger proletarians. The characters speak their 
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pieces well, but they reveal none of the inner qualities which distinguish 
the poetic man from the stock figure, the universalized character from 
the conventional type. 

The conversational device which throttles the singer is also a con- 
straint upon the thinker. Miss Millay may very well have intended 
only to exploit the emotional situation which she had imagined but it is 
impossible for a reader to disregard what may be called the intellectual 
values of the work. In this respect, too, she is open to challenge. Just 
as her characterization of the seven men is much too hasty and typical, 
so too her exposition of their points of view is superficial and uncon- 
vincing. Although practically every philosophy of life is in some way 
introduced into the discussion, none of them is adequately explained. 
One senses rather than sees the force of the argument, just as one sup- 
plies rather than receives the emotional atmosphere. 

If “Conversation at Midnight” lacks both the eloquence of poetry 
and the convincing clarity of prose, if its positive qualities consist only 
in verbal cleverness, in ingenious dialogue and in incidental soliloquies 
(which equal those in “Fatal Interview”) it is not at all preposterous 
to ask why the book was written at all. True it does show that Miss 
Millay is struggling harder than ever with her social conscience even 
though the struggle seems to be at odds with her artistic conscience. It 
does show America’s most famous poet in transition. Critics who would 
like to see her the laureate of the class struggle have justified the book as 
a prelude to a new revolutionary poetry. Those who love literature will 
feel that Miss Millay, long threatening, has abandoned them.—F. X. C. 


The Golden Flame, by Gertrude Jane Codd. Paterson: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $1.25. 

There is less than half an hour’s reading in this little volume. 
But it gives rise to reflections that simmer long after the reading is 
over. Ordinarily a first book of poems is either a bashful letter of 
introduction or a bold bid for recognition. This one is a record of 
growth. 

From the outset Gertrude Jane Codd’s poetry has had the Celtic 
play of light and shadow. It has had delicacy and lilt. But there 
was a phase in which some of its thought-content tended to be thin, 
its surf shallow and its manner perhaps too consciously poetical. She 
has gone forward since then. She has discovered that only a weak 
emotion requires poetic devices; that strong essays of feeling find sur- 
est utterance in diction free of embroidery. These pages testify elo- 
quently that she has succeeded in adding strength to delicacy and 
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meaning to music. The play of light and shadow remains, but power 
pierces through. All this is susceptible of proof in examples from 
the book itself. The too-pretty phrase, “As azure incense from the 
hills arose in orison,” from her poem “Poverty,” for instance, will 
suffice to show the snare into which her pen had slipped at a certain 
stage. All the more impressive, therefore, is the ability she has now 
acquired to cut through to the core of things with words so nakedly 
simple, so sharp in pathos, as these from the title poem: 
And two have come from gentle sleep 
Under a country hill. 
In “Two Winds” she strikes again the universal chord. Emotion 
registers instantly, but the reader is hardly aware of the words: 
Of all the winds that blow, I know but two: 
The wind that blows the storm in 
And the wind that brings me you. 
Spirituality is as natural to this poet as is the air she breathes. 
Perhaps that is the secret of her increasing strength. One puts her 
book aside with a wish that the session had been longer.—C. J. L. 


Child on a Mill-Farm, by Eleanor Glenn Wallis. Dallas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. 

Eleanor Glenn Wallis, in “Child on a Mill-Farm,” has given us 
a coliection of poems written in a very lyrical mood. The selection 
of the title poem was perhaps unfortunate, as there are others in 
the book which are far more arresting. Mrs. Wallis excels in her 
handling of the medieval pattern. “The Year of Our Lord: 1665” 
is a sonnet sequence employing many archaic words, and it is steeped 
in the flavor of the past. But in her poems of medieval Catholicism 
the author is especially happy. To cite one in particular, “St. Bride’s 
Signing of Dara” carries a mood of quiet exaltation beautifully and 
naturally sustained. In the longer ballads this same quality appears. 
“Vision of St. Eustace” is touching in its simplicity, as likewise “‘St 
Jerome and His Lion,” with its added note of whimsy. A more secu- 
lar touch of humor is found in many of the shorter poems, among 
them “Black Cat in Church” and “Kittens at Play.” One notices 
that Mrs. Wallis has a peculiar aptitude for writing of wild life, and 
her poems about animals are often delicately imaginative. “Fawn in 
Moonlight” is done with elusive tenderness. As a craftsman, she has 
undoubted skill, which is revealed in her use of internal rhyme and 
her strict adherence to traditional forms. But taken altogether, the 
poems lack a certain warmth. If the book leaves us mildly unsatis- 
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fied, it is because the author seems more intent on evoking color and 
atmosphere than in embodying force of human emotion.—H. F. S. 


The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic Colum. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.90. 

Padraic Colum’s name has long been a guarantee of competent if 
not inspired poetry. Competent accurately describes “The Story of 
Lowry Maen,” an heroic narrative poem which deals with the beginning 
of the Iron Age in Ireland and among the Gaelic peoples. The material 
is familiar to those who are acquainted with the figures of the Irish 
Renaissance, but Mr. Colum adds a new note by crossing the epic 
strain with that of the saga. The story itself is a conventional one of a 
young Irishman who attempts to revenge his father’s murder with the 
aid of the iron-armed Gauls. In doing this he is the unwitting author 
of a new era, an era of rule by force: 

My feet were on the stone 

Of Destiny; ’twas heard to roar beneath 

With sound of the four seas of Ireland, 

And with us two are nighted by your hearth 

Another line, another rule begins. 
The romantic influence is supplied by a typically misty Celtic heroine 
and a bard whose laments have the authentic Irish quality. 

For all its competence “The Story of Lowry Maen” is somewhat 
irritating. It is not sufficiently universal in scope to interest readers who 
are not thoroughly familiar with Irish history. Many parts of this 
story are as opaque as translations from the Sanskrit and the idiom will 
only be appreciated by those who have been soaked in Anglo-Irish writ- 
ings. Mr. Colum presumes a knowledge and a sympathy on the part 
of his audience which few Americans are able to give him. Nor is it 
cavilling to say that the primitive and heroic character of the story is 
in some part destroyed by the author’s theme. The idea of change, 
or the theory of progress, is a distinctly modern note, and its presence 
in Mr. Colum’s saga can only serve to distress those who prefer to see 
the past in its naked simplicity rather than in the academic robes of an 
historical theory. While the poet has performed a difficult task rather 
well, his book is little more than a scholarly addition to the literature 
of the Irish Renaissance.—F. X. C. 


Love of Earth, by Marguerite Scribner Frost. New York: The Poet’s 
Press. $2.50. 

It may be apropos to make the necessary critical point in regard to 
Mrs. Frost’s book that the jacket blurb be quoted: “A truly poetic 
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chronicle of a richly sensitive, happily lived life. Love of flowers, love 
of people, love of this world and faith in another, all expressed wisely, 
wittily, charmingly. Mrs. Frost moves cheerfully from The Garden of 
Allah to the Garden of Eden, via Budapest, the Scottish land, London 
and her own native Yonkers, in an intimate travelogue illuminated by 
her own personality and wisdom.” This comment is descriptive but it 
fails to recognize that the poet’s work must be very much more than a 
detailed chronicle of her life, of her loves, little as well as great, and of 
her travels. One writing Mrs. Frost’s biography would necessarily have 
to consult this book; those who seek in it that poetry which can stir 
the reader as the poet was stirred will discover that she remains nar- 
rowly personal and rarely touches on the universal.—J. G. B. 


A Letter to Robert Frost and Others, by Robert Hillyer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

With the method and intention of Robert Hillyer’s set of verse 
letters to his friends, this critic is in full agreement, but the content 
leaves one cold. The expression of personal philosophy and spleen in 
letters, supposedly addressed to intimates, goes back through the 
eighteenth century to the Epistles of Horace. It is a valid device on 
the poet’s part, and is designed to permit an intimacy that taste would 
not allow in a poem addressed to the general public. 

Dr. Hillyer has full command of his couplet medium; he hates 
the things proper for hate and his likes are understandable likes, but 
the principal fault of his work is a lack of sufficient intensity. His 
is not the aristocratic languor of the great disillusionés, wherein lack 
of vigor was forgiven for the sake of exquisite craftsmanship and 
splendid wit; it is a peevishness of intellect that is content with dis- 
paraging comment. It seems to me that Dr. Hillyer would never be 
tempted to do anything about the things he dislikes; he cultivates a 
weary optimism. The result is a lack of direction in his poetry and 
one must seek in it for small excellences, rather than for the flame 
and wit of great satire. If Dr. Hillyer could contrive to get really 
angry in his poetry without sacrificing his metrical skill and intel- 
lectual balance, many should be compelled to admire him.—J. G. E. H. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor—It was indeed a delight to see Dr. Pegis’s fine scholarship 
concentrated on the subject of symbolism in medieval poetry which ap- 
peared in your May issue. Both Dr. Pegis and SPIRIT are to be con- 
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gratulated! While reading his excellent article I was conscious of a 
deep-sounding pedal-point over which the author’s intellectual harmony 
moved, namely, an undertone of challenge to the modern poet to become 
a bit ‘“‘medieval-minded,” and thus more swift to see in created loveliness 
unmistakable traces of Divinity. For the poet will approximate his 
ideal only in so far as he, like the medieval singers, becomes increasingly 
aware of how closely knit is his spontaneous utterance to the intrinsic 
unity of creation. Then will he succeed in his task of bringing the 
beauty of external objects closer to the Divine pattern. His poems will 
no longer be questions without answers, but fulfilments. 

Dr. Pegis in his exposition of the theological motif of St. Bernard’s 
“Jesu Dulcis Memoria,” provides supreme thought for any poet to pon- 
der in the quiet of his ivory tower.—Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
To the Editor—Mr. Mullens in his communication to SPIRIT, published 
in your issue of September, pleads rightly for fewer and better little 
poetry magazines. It is rather sickening to see the vanity which is im- 
plicit in them—vanity both on the part of the editors themselves and 
more particularly on those who rush into print through such ineptly 
edited pages.—Michael Timms. 
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